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moderns have adopted foreign policies, and then modelled
their conduct upon this borrowed regulation. This circum-
stance has occasioned our manners and our customs to be
so confused, and absurd, and unphilosophical. "What busi-
ness had we, for instance, to adopt the Roman law, a law
foreign to our manners, and consequently disadvantageous?
He who profoundly meditates upon the situation of Modern
Europe will also discover how productive of misery has
been the senseless adoption of oriental customs by northern
people. Whence came that divine right of kings, which
has deluged so many countries with blood ? that pastoral
and Syrian law of tithes, which may ye* shake the founda-
tion of so many ancient institutions ?

CHAPTER XXI.

EVEN as a child, I was struck by the absurdity of modern
education. The duty of education is to give ideas. When
our limited intelligence was confined to the literature of
two dead languages, it was necessary to acquire those
languages, in order to obtain the knowledge which they
embalmed. But now each nation has its literature, each
nation possesses, written in its own tongue, a record of all
knowledge, and specimens of every modification of inven-
tion. Let education then be confined to that national
literature, and we should soon perceive the beneficial effects
of this revolution upon the mind of the student. Study
would then be a profitable delight. I pity the poor Gothic
victim of the grammar and the lexicon. The Greeks, who
were masters of composition, were ignorant of all languages
but their own. They concentrated their study of the genius
of expression upon one tongue. To this they owe that
blended simplicity and strength of style which the imitative
Romans, with all their splendour, never attained.